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“Perhaps what matters most is that we, the 
teachers, respect the students,” 



—Vincent Bladen, University of Toronto Bulletin, 

March 9, 1981 
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UVic and BCSC join forces 
in pilot computing project 

televised classes on data processing con¬ 
cepts, carried on Victoria’s Cable 10 televi¬ 
sion channel. 

Farrell emphasized that the certificate 
program will be academically rigorous, 
with short seminars and courses taught by 
experts from industry and other universi¬ 
ties. The Department of Computer Science 
will supervise the academic aspects of the 
program. 

“We believe the certificate program will 
be attractive to people in mid-career and to 
those in basic programming who want to 
upgrade their skills. 

“It is our hope that the certificate will 
become a recognized credential by major 
computer-based organizations.” 

While the certificate is the centerpiece of 
a new coordinated approach to profes¬ 
sional development in data processing at 
UVic, Extension plans to offer other spe¬ 
cialized seminars and workshops for par¬ 
ticular interest groups in the field. 

“We have been offering these courses on 
an ad hoc basis,” explained Farrell. “We 
will now integrate these courses into a 
sequential curriculum to maximize aca¬ 
demic effectiveness.” 

In addition Extension will offer public 
education courses about the world of data 
processing as part of the overall program. 

“We are attempting to bring all of our 
data processing programs into a coherent 
framework,” said Farrell. “This approach 
to all continuing professional education is 
likely to gather momentum.” 

Residence fees go up 

UVic residence fees for the 1981-82 winter 
term will be $2,300 for a double room and 
$2,035 for a single, representing increases 
of $207 and $271 respectively over rates for 
1980-81. 

The decision to increase the fees was 
approved by the Board of Governors at its 
monthly open meeting April 21, in 
response to a recommendation from Vice- 
President, Administration, Trevor 
Matthews. 

Increases in residence fees for summer 
sessions were also approved by the BOG. 
The rates for a single room during summer 
session in 1981-82 will be $629 for a single 
room, an increase of $107 over the previous 
year, and $540 for double occupancy, an 
increase of $68. 

In his recommendation Matthews said 
the proposed new rates had been discussed 
with residence students, including a repre¬ 
sentative of the Alma Mater Society, and 
that the recommended rates will continue 
to be in the range of the Canadian average 
on -the basis of preliminary information 
regarding 1981-82 rates being proposed at 
other institutions. 

The objective is to operate on a brea¬ 
keven basis while introducing 186 addi¬ 
tional beds in 1981 and keeping residence 
rates in line with expected 1981-82 rates at 
other Canadian universities, he explained. 



They went down 80 feet, in Puget Sound, in wet suits that didn’t entirely keep out the cold and with 
cables attached to them to monitor their heart rates and temperature. Dr. John Hayward, UVic’s 
man in cold water, was conducting another of his carefully controlled research experiments. See 
page 


Engineer donates collection 

While it is not expected that UVic will enrol its first engineering students until 
about 1985, a gift of great value to these students has already been donated to 
the McPherson Library. 

T.A. J. Leach of Victoria, a retired professional engineer, has donated more 
than 100 publications to UVic. 

Leach, who has been named a life member of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers (ASCE), retired in 1980, after 33 years with the water resources 
branch of the provincial Ministry of the Environment. 

After reading about UVic’s proposal for a Faculty of Engineering, he 
donated an extensive collection of ASCE publications including 73 hard cover 
volumes of the transactions of the ASCE covering the period from 1926 to 
1979. 

In addition, the donation includes the journals of the ASCE from 1957 to 
1980 and the ASCE publication abstracts. 

“The university deeply appreciates this valuable contribution,” said UVic 
President Dr. Howard Petch. “We will require many back files of journals to 
establish the library needed to support our new school of engineering and we 
need all the help we can get.” 

The ASCE journals donated include articles on structural hydraulics, 
transportation, construction, geotechnics, mechanics, irrigation and drain¬ 
age, water resource planning and surveying and mapping. 

Leach said the publications should be of interest to students in geography 
and environmental studies as well as to engineering students. 

UVic has been chosen by the Universities Council of British Columbia as 
the next B.C. university to offer a complete engineering program and has 
been instructed to continue planning a new Faculty of Engineering. 

The UVic Faculty of Engineering will develop to an enrolment of 810 
undergraduate students, 120 graduate students and 60 faculty members. It 
will be operated on a co-operative education basis, with students spending 
alternate four-month terms in university and in a job related to their aca¬ 
demic program. 


In a co-operative venture, UVic and the 
B.C. Systems Corporation (BCSC) are 
undertaking the development of a two-year 
advanced level certificate program in data 
processing and related managerial skills. 

BCSC, a Crown corporation responsible 
for providing computer-based information 
processing systems to provincial govern¬ 
ment ministries and agencies and to other 
public sector organizations, is providing 
$65,000 for the initial planning and start¬ 
up of the program. UVic is making an equi¬ 
valent contribution. 

The certificate program will be adminis¬ 
tered through UVic’s Extension Division 
in cooperation with the Department of 
Computer Science: 

The first step is the appointment of a 
coordinator for the project and the setting 
up of an advisory group which will include 
representatives of the university’s Com¬ 
puter Science Department, BCSC, the Pub¬ 
lic Service Commission and other public 
agencies as well as representatives of 
computer-based firms in the private sector. 
Their task will be to develop a proposal for 
the program for consideration by UVic’s 
Senate. 

Dr. Glen Farrell, Director of University 
Extension, said the pilot program would be 
accepting its first students in the fall, with 
enrolment limited to 20 or 25 students per 
course. 

“This will be a Victoria-based program 
initially, with people taking courses on a 
part-time basis in evenings and wee¬ 
kends,” he explained. “We do hope to 
serve people from throughout the province, 
with the use of satellite technology. 

“I expect there will be a great demand 
for these courses,” he said. “The number of 
requests for training in data processing 
has grown tremendously. In the Extension 
Division we have had 1,500 inquiries in six 
months about our offerings in data pro¬ 
cessing courses.” 

Farrell said the project is “the kind of 
co-operative venture which is not common. 
It is the first time we have taken, this 
approach to professional development and 
the support of B.C. Systems Corporation is 
critical.” 

Don Alexander, president and chief 
executive officer of BCSC, said BCSC is 
delighted to be participating in the new 
program. 

“We feel strongly that there is an 
increasing need for programs related to 
computers and electronic information pro¬ 
cessing at all levels of the educational sys¬ 
tem,” he said. 

' “It is an important part of our organiza¬ 
tion’s policy to promote efforts to develop a 
pool of expertise in British Columbia 
which will provide the trained personnel 
needed for the anticipated rapid growth of 
computer-based activities in this 
province.” 

Other BCSC efforts in the educational 
field have included participation in a pilot 
program which is researching the poten¬ 
tial classroom use of microcomputers in 
100 B.C. public schools; a computer-based 
career information program for high 
schools called “Choices”; and a series of 
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Immunologist Dr. Terry Pearson 
(Biochemistry and Microbiology) 
believes that he and a group of col¬ 
laborators are very close to the suc¬ 
cessful development of an 
“instant” diagnostic test for gonor¬ 
rhea, a venereal disease widespread 
throughout the world. 

Speaking at a UVic colloquium 
on medically related research April 
21, Pearson said a monoclonal 
antibody completely specific to 
gonorrhea has been produced and 
is now being clinically tested in hos¬ 
pitals in Ontario. 

Collaborating with Pearson in 
the research project are Malcolm 
Perry of the National Research 
Council in Ottawa and Gordon 
Whitely and John Nixon of a pri¬ 
vate laboratory in Toronto. 

Pearson produced the monoclo¬ 
nal antibody from the speen of a 
mouse injected with the gonococcus 
bacteria. “What we have obtained 
through fusion is a tumor cell which 
secretes the antibody for gonor¬ 
rhea. This antibody can be used as 
a very specific probe for the 
disease.” 

Pearson said the technique now 
being developed can produce a diag¬ 
nosis for gonorrhea within 25 min¬ 
utes, as opposed to 48 hours (plus or 
minus 12 hours) now needed to test 
for the disease. 

“In our fast-moving world, the 
time element is important,” he said. 
“An on-the-spot diagnosis, using a 
slide and a common microscope has 
been devised.” 

Pearson said the present diag¬ 
nostic test for gonorrhea has sev- 


Instant gonorrhea test? 

eral drawbacks. It involves 
immunizing an entire organism 
and it is difficult to obtain a highly 
specific antibody with this method. 



Pearson: test results in 25 minutes 

The current test is expensive, 
involving the immunization of a 
chicken, injecting it, bleeding it and 
taking the antibodies out. “The 
technique we use immortalizes the 
antibody and is much less expen¬ 
sive,” he said. 

Pearson says the monoclonal 
antibody technique is being used 
throughout the world to develop 
diagnostic tests for bacterial dis¬ 
eases. “It is interesting that the 
most important bacterial diseases 


recently in the developed world are 
venereal diseases,” he said. 

Pearson plans to turn his 
research to the development of a 
monoclonal antibody probe for non¬ 
specific urethritis, a venereal dis¬ 
ease which is becoming almost as 
widespread as gonorrhea. 

“My chief research project is still 
the devising of a diagnostic test for 
African sleeping sickness (trypano¬ 
somiasis) which has again reached 
epidemic proportions in Africa.” 

Sleeping sickness is a debilitat¬ 
ing parasitic disease introduced by 
the bite of the tsetse fly. It ravages 
millions of people and cattle 
throughout Africa. 

Pearson has received a $100,000 
grant from the World Health 
Organization to devise a new diag¬ 
nostic test for the disease, using the 
monoclonal antibody technique. 

“The current test is not so good 
because it is not 100 per cent accu¬ 
rate,” said Pearson. “Extremely 
toxic drugs are used to fight sleep¬ 
ing sickness, drugs that should not 
be administered unless absolutely 
necessary.” 

Pearson said he is about six 
months behind in the sleeping sick¬ 
ness research project which he had 
hoped to complete in 1982. “The 
work is very painstaking,” he said. 

Pearson believes that monoclo¬ 
nal antibody techniques will revo¬ 
lutionize medicine in the next five 
years. The technique was developed 
in England six years ago and Pear¬ 
son worked with the scientists at 
Cambridge who developed it. 


Medical researchers exchange ideas 


i “There is in fact a considerable amount of 
medically related research in Victoria and 
at UVic. Because we don't have a Faculty 
of Medicine, this is often overlooked.” 
j With these words Dr. John Dewey, Dean 

of Graduate Studies, opened a medically 
related research colloquium April 21 in the 
Cornett Building. 

The colloquium, third in a series organ¬ 
ized by Dr. Robert O'Brien (Chemistry), 
featured short talks by about 20 
researchers from UVic and the community. 

O’Brien explained that the; purpose of 
the colloquium was to acquaint researchers 
with others in their field for possible future 
one-to-one information exchanges. 

“It’s important for researchers to talk to 
each other and to get some feel for the mag¬ 
nitude of the medical research being car¬ 
ried out in Victoria,” added Dewey. 

“If we communicate and collaborate 
with each other, it will give us something of 
a presence when we approach funding 
agencies. We have a constant battle when 
we deal now with funding agencies because 
of the impression that the resources of a 
Faculty of Medicine are needed for this 
type of research.” 

From the diversity of the presentations, 
it became quickly clear that there is an 
impressive amount of medically related 
research being carried out in Victoria and 
that there is already some collaboration 
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between UVic researchers and researchers 
in the community. 

Sheila Carlyle and Hans Van Netten of 
Royal Jubilee Hospital and Dr. Tom 
Algard (Biology) are researching the detec¬ 
tion of hormone dependence in breast 
cancer. 

Carlyle and Jack Dietrich (Biology) dis¬ 
cussed the use of the electron microscope in 
medical diagnosis and research. 

Larry Scotten, Dr. David Walker and 
Dewey are involved in a collaborative pro¬ 
ject between UVic and Royal Jubilee Hos¬ 
pital; “the fabrication and hydrodynamic 
evaluation of a new bubble-valve 
prosthesis”. 

The use of B.C. plants as pharmaceuti¬ 
cals by native peoples is being examined by 
Dr. Gerry Poulton (Chemistry), Paul 
Monette of ReTech Ltd. (a tenant of UVic’s 
Discovery Park) and Nancy Turner of the 
B.C. Provincial Museum. 

Ken Thornton of Royal Jubilee Hospi¬ 
tal, O’Brien and Dr. Martin Hocking 
(Chemistry) are conducting research into 
inclined vessel erythrocyte settling rates. 

Dr. J.S. Popkin discussed a nutritional 
assessment by computer for hospital pedi¬ 
atric patients at the colloquium. 

Other researchers speaking at the collo¬ 
quium included: 

Dr. Alex McAuley (Chemistry), speak¬ 
ing on the effect of heavy metal ions on 
myosin activity; Dr. Edlshigura (Biochem¬ 
istry and Microbiology), speaking on peni¬ 
cillin tolerance in bacteria; Dr. Terry 
Pearson (Biochemistry and Microbiology), 
speaking on a diagnosis of bacterial dis¬ 
eases using monoclonal antibody tech¬ 
niques (see story this issue); Dr. Tom Fyles 
(Biology), speaking on cation-proton 
coupled membrane transport; Dr. Wolfe 
Seufert of the Faculty of Medicine at the 
University of Sherbrooke, speaking on oxy¬ 
gen dissolution in fluorocarbons—possible 
artificial blood; Dr. Alec McCarter (Bio¬ 
chemistry and Microbiology), speaking on 
RNA tumor viruses; Poulton, Dr. Michael 
Ashwood-Smith (Biology), and A.T. Nataj- 
aran (Chemistry) speaking on “the photo¬ 
chemistry of psoralens: should they be 
banned from use in ‘suntan’ prepara¬ 
tions?”; Dr. Arthur Fontaine (Biology), 
speaking on the use of echinoderm skeleton 


as a biomaterial for bone reconstruction; 
Dr. Joe Schaafsma (Economics), speaking 
on “demand promotion in medicine?”; Dr. 
Denton Hewgill (Mathematics), speaking 
on heart valve minimal surface and soap 
bubbles; Dr. George Beer (Physics) and 
O’Brien, speaking on a possible new 
approach to the biomechanics of locomo¬ 
tion analysis; Dr. Lyle Robertson (Phys¬ 
ics), speaking on TRIUMF’s radiation 
medicine products; Dr. Gerhardt Fried¬ 
mann (Physics) and Hasarth Sandhu 
(Physics), speaking on nuclear magnetic 
resonance in blood; and Friedmann, speak¬ 
ing on the tentative identification of immu¬ 
noglobulins in the blood of taniha 
granulosa. 


Bullets 

The theory that the universe may be a huge 
biological machine filled with clouds of bacte¬ 
ria between the stars may sound like science 
fiction, but its a theory being postulated by the 
highly respected astronomer Sir Frederick 
Hoyle and colleague Chandra Wickrama- 
singhe. The theory suggests that outer space is 
filled with living cells, most of which are dor¬ 
mant in cold interstellar clouds. Critics argue 
that such clouds should be detectable by the 
way they absorb light, and that appears to be 
exactly the case. Wickramasinghe, who has 
spent 20 years trying to find a form of dust to 
explain the observed effect of interstellar 
clouds on starlight, says he was dumbfounded 
when he realized that the bacteria theory was 
better than anything else at explaining the 
absorption spectrum of interstellar dust. 

Science Digest, April, 1981. 


Your view on Iran could win you a flight over 
that country, or if that doesn’t appeal to you, a 
thousand dollars. An international essay con¬ 
test is being sponsored by the University of 
Isfahan on the occasion of the second anniver¬ 
sary of the Shah's ousting, and that university’s 
department of International and Educational 
Relations is asking professors, writers, stu¬ 
dents and politicians to write essays on the 
Iranian Islamic revolution. Topics include one’s 
personal viewpoint on the revolution, the 
impact of the revolution on other Muslim states, 
and the religious social message that the revo¬ 
lution carries. Essays should be in English and 
no longer than 3,000 words. Deadline is June 
30. 

University of Waterloo Gazette 
March 25, 1981. 


If the long-standing decline in the funding of 
the Ontario university system continues, there 
will be no choice but to limit the number of 
students allowed access to the university sys¬ 
tem says Dr. George Harrdwer, president of 
Lakehead University. Harrower is one of 13 
members of the Committee on the Future Rofe 
of Universities in Ontario. "You can’t have it 
both ways,” says Harrower. "Ontario universi¬ 
ties may be forced to choose between doing a 
poor job or accepting fewer students. To sacri¬ 
fice quality for quantity would be a mistake.” 

LU WEEK, March 1981. 


A month-long Canadian cultural exhibit has 
opened in Les Halles shopping complex in 
Paris, France. The display, featuring films, art 
exhibits, recitals and displays is reported to be 
costing $40,000, paid partly by Paris business¬ 
men and partly by the Canadian embassy. The 
aim is to increase Canada’s relations with 
France, says an embassy spokesman. 

University of Waterloo 
Gazette, March 26, 1981. 



Noted Canadian actor Barry Morse plays to the camera for a new theatre course to be offered at 
David Thompson University Centre in September by University Extension and the Theatre depart¬ 
ment at UVic. The course will include video-tapes of Morse acting the role of Falstaff in a number 
of Shakespeare’s plays with UVic theatre students playing other roles. He is shown at left with 
students Michael Dyson and Pat Wainman-Wood. The course was designed by Professor Alan 
Hughes (Theatre) and is being produced by Prof. Murray Edwards (Extension). 
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Cold divers aid ‘bends’ research 
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By John Durkin 

It was all in the name of science, but that 
didn’t make it any more pleasant. The 
water was cold, the wet suits inadequate, 
and the divers had to spend 40 minutes at 
the 80 f /Ot level in Puget Sound. Skin 
temperature had dropped by 12°C and 
shivering was intense. 

This was all part of a recent experiment 
conducted by Dr. Richard Dunford of the 
Virginia Mason Research Centre in Seat¬ 
tle, Washington and Dr. John Hayward 
(Biology). 

Ten experienced divers were involved in 
the study, the purpose of which was to 
determine the effect of cold stress on 
venous gas bubble production in man dur¬ 
ing diving. These bubbles can lead to a 
serious conditions called “the bends” dur¬ 
ing the ascent from the dive. 

Dunford and Hayward wanted to see if 
thermal conditions during diving would 
affect the amount of nitrogen in the venous 
blood at the end of the dive. Tissue nitrogen 
levels are important in diving because high 
levels that are not reduced during the 
decompression stage can result in bubble 
formation in the blood stream. 

“It’s like opening a Coke bottle,” is how 
Hayward explains the effect of the reduc¬ 
tion in pressure during the ascent from the 
dive on the gas in the tissues. “Bubbles 
may block an artery leading to a serious 
condition called ‘the bends’. If the bubbles 
happen to lodge in an artery supplying the 
brain or heart, the result could be fatal.” 

Hayward explains the significance of 
their work, “It was already known among 
divers that those who were warm during 
their dive but got cold near the end, had to 
spend longer coming up to reduce the 
chance of getting the bends. Our work 
shows that divers who are cold throughout 
the dive will have less nitrogen in peri¬ 
pheral tissues and thus be slightly safer 
than those who were warm during the dive 
but cooled off near the end and during 
decompression. 


“This is because the cold divers have 
reduced blood supply to the skin— 
especially its fat—and to the limbs result¬ 
ing in less nitrogen in their peripheral 
tissues. Warm divers, on the other hand, 
have these tissues saturated with nitrogen 
and when they cool down their blood ves¬ 
sels constrict, reducing their ability to elim¬ 
inate nitrogen during decompression. 

“It’s not just reduced air uptake overall. 
As a matter of fact the cold divers used 
significantly more air than the warm div¬ 
ers due to shivering metabolism,” says 
Hayward. 

“Diving temperature is not the main fac¬ 
tor in eventual bubble production. Depth 
and length of dive are, but this study helps 
to explain the effect of temperature,” says 
Hayward. He explains that, “the effects we 
observed were in divers who were cold 
throughout the dive and must be distin¬ 
guished from the entirely different situa¬ 
tion of divers who get cold only during the 
last part of their dive.” 

The divers in the experiment went down 
with inadequate protection against the 
cold water, and became cold quickly. 

Hayward emphasizes that maximum 
care was taken to protect the divers. “They 
were colder at the skin level than normal 
for a dive, but their internal temperature 
dropped less then 1°C. Their heart rate and 
temperature were constantly monitored 
and even though cold, they were quite safe. 
Cold is a natural stimulus for mammals, 
one we are well adapted to handle. We were 
not introducing a drug or any unnatural 
treatment. 

“The subjects were interested person¬ 
ally in the results of the study. They were 
surprised to see that even with the type of 
cold they were experiencing, there was lit¬ 
tle internal cooling. In a way they enjoyed 
being part of the project. It added another 
dimension to their diving experience,” says 
Hayward. 

Hayward points out that the experiment 



Members of the cast are momentarily arrested in thought during a recent rehearsal for the William 
Head Amateur Theatre production of Harold Pinter’s The Birthday Party, to be staged April 30 
through May 2 in the prison chapel at the federal penitentiary near Metchosin. This is the first 
production staged by students enrolled in Theatre 299, a course offered by the UVic program in 
federal prisons, which began offering degree courses at the penitentiary last summer. Student 
inmates enrol in courses voluntarily and are expected to complete the same number of credits and 
meet the same standards as their counterparts at UVic in order to obtain a degree. The cast and 
crew for this production of Pinter’s searing portrayal of interpersonal conflicts are all student 
inmates except for the two female leads Wendy Morrow Donaldson (left) and Jeanette Hazelden 
(second from right), who are both students in the UVic Theatre Department and have been visiting 
William Head to participate in rehearsals. Seated is Ed Williams, who plays Stanley, and far right is 
Paddy Murphy playing Goldberg. Missing from the picture is Bob McNiel who plays McCann and 
John Powell who plays Petey. The Birthday Party is directed by Phillip Wagner who is teaching 
Theatre 299. Members of the public are invited to attend performances, which begin at 7:30 p.m., 
by purchasing tickets from the McPherson Playhouse, Hillside, Camosun or UVic box offices for 
$5, or $4 for students and seniors. Patrons for William Head’s premiere production will be admitted 
at 6:30 p.m. and may go through a routine security check at the door. 


was approved by the Research on Human 
Subjects Committee. “We always cooperate 
with them to the utmost. We now have 
some credibility in doing cold experiments 
and the committee respects this.” 


Laskin gets a clerk 


Graduating UVic law student Sheridan 
Scott has been selected as law clerk to Chief 
Justice Boris Laskin of the Supreme Court 
of Canada for 1981-82. 

She will take up the position in Ottawa 
in September, 1981. Scott entered the UVic 
Faculty of Law in 1978 after holding a posi¬ 
tion with the Social Sciences and Humani¬ 
ties Research Council of Canada in 
Ottawa. As a student she received several 
scholarships and prizes including the pres¬ 
tigious Law Foundation Scholarship (1978- 
1980), the Wootton Scholarship in Law 
(1979), the Martlet Chapter I.O.D.E. Scho¬ 
larship, the Crease and Company Scholar¬ 
ship and the Carswell Company Book 
Prize. Scott plans to return to British 
Columbia after she completes her clerkship 
with the Supreme Court of Canada, to com¬ 
plete her period of articles before being 
admitted to the Bar. 

Scott’s interests include public law, 
labor law, corporate and commercial law. 


Lifesavers 
compete 

The 1981 National Royal Lifesaving 
Society annual conference hosted by UVic 
May 7 to 12 features topics of special inter¬ 
est for boating and canoeing enthusiasts. 

Highlighting the conference will be a 
boat rescue symposium, May 9. 

Prof. Claude CouSineau of University of 
Ottawa’s recreology department and Bill 
Mason, noted author and film-maker will 
be special speakers. 

Other seminar topics and speakers 
include: “The State of the Art” with Prof. 
K. A. W. Wipper of the University of Toronto 
and current director of the Kanawa Inter¬ 
national Museum of Canoes and Kayaks; 
“Creative Rescue” with Jim Segerstrom; 
“Rescue 3” featuring an expert in rescue 
situations and a special “Helicopter 
Rescue” demonstration by the Canadian 
Coast Guard at Victoria Harbor, May 9. 

Dr. John Hayward (Biology) will update 
his cold water research and New York’s 
Frank Pia, president of Water Safety Films 
Inc., and a leading authority on drowning 
will discuss his latest adventures in drown¬ 
ing physiology research. 

Additional topics include “Fitness and 
in Service Training for Lifeguards”, “Life- 
guarding the Disabled”, “Controversies 
Surrounding the Use of Oxygen Therapy” 
and “Contact Rescue Techniques.” 

A special feature of the six-day confer¬ 
ence will be the Canadian Lifeguard cham¬ 
pionships at the McKinnon pool, May 8. 

More information on the conference can 
be obtained from conference chairman Jim 
Hays (Athletics) at Room 189 of the McKin¬ 
non Building or by calling local 4355. 


Youth Can hold conference 


Youth Can is going ahead. 

What was intended to be the largest youth conference ever held in Western 
Canada has not received extensive financial and moral support. But when it 
is held on campus in the Student Union Building April 28 and 29 Youth Can 
will feature at least seven presentations on topics of concern to young people, 
and be attended by 44 youth delegates from throughout British Columbia. 

Possibly 35 delegates from Alberta and Saskatchewan will also attend, 
depending upon whether they receive last minute federal government fund¬ 
ing for travel expenses. 

Youth Can was initiated last fall by Dr. Geoff Potter (Education) and local 
family counsellor and workshop leader Dave Nordstrom. The two men 
wanted to enable the youth of the western provinces to organize a conference 
for themselves along the lines of a highly-successful Australian youth confer¬ 
ence attended in 1979 by Potter. 

Potter and Nordstrom met with a group of teenagers from several B.C. 
centres who formed an organizing committee and received $3,000 from the 
federal Secretary of State Department for start-up costs. 

The group prepared and sent out 2,000 pamphlets and letters to schools 
and youth organizations from Manitoba westward, inviting young people to 
become part of Youth Can by planning presentations to be adjudicated in 
dance, drama, briefs, speeches, film, video or any medium of their choice. 
Adult leaders in government and education were to be their invited guests. 

The role of adults interested in Youth Can was to make themselves availa¬ 
ble for advice on seeking funding and other matters, but to leave the planning 
and organization of Youth Can to the young people involved. 

The intent of the conference was to begin building a network of Canadian 
youth who could speak out effectively on issues affecting them, and who 
would also acquire the experience which would qualify them to take on further 
such projects in 1985, The International Year of Youth. 

The UVic Alma Society has given Youth Can good moral support and has 
donated the space for the conference, but the support from most other quarters 
has been much less than enthusiastic, indicate Nordstrom and Potter. 

“The overriding attitude we have encountered from adults and some youth 
is that youth couldn’t have appropriate ideas, and if they did, they couldn’t 
get their act together,” says Nordstrom. 

“Several times, members of the youth planning committee met with total 
disbelief.” 

The efforts of the youth organizing committee to acquire funding were 
discouraging. 

“In Canada, there is such a fear of risk. The expectation seems to be that 
until something is started, it’s not worth investing in. This attitude is so 
pathetically Canadian, and very hard on young people. Growth requires a lot 
of faith.” 

Invitations sent to adult guests have not been well received. According to 
Nordstrom, Vancouver East MP Svend Robinson has said he will attend and 
either Senator Ray Perrault or Nancy Bell have indicated they will particir 
pate, but by the Ring deadline April 21, there had been no responses to 36 
invitations to other adult leaders. 

Nonetheless, Nordstrom has not lost faith. He appreciates the help which 
Youth Can has received from the AMS and is pleased that Youth Can proceed¬ 
ings will be covered for later distribution by UVic fourth year journalism 
student Kim Bowen. 

The performances in various media planned for Youth Can will be well 
worth seeing, he indicates. 

And the first Youth Can at UVic will be the first of many such future 
conferences, he hopes. 

“The idea is that this will be the beginning of something big.” 
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Hyperactivity: drugs can help 


It’s a disorder that has had fifty names in the past 80 
years. It affects between two and 10 per cent of the juve¬ 
nile population and is most noticeable in boys. It has 
been treated by some of the most potent drugs known, 
and the drugs' effect seems paradoxical to the unini¬ 
tiated. Nobody is quite sure what causes it and there are 
those who claim it does not even exist. Among those who 
are sure it does exist are parents and teachers who come 
in contact with it. 

Its latest name is “attention deficit disorder" but most 
people probably know it under the name of “hyperactiv¬ 
ity". For adults who know it from experience as well as 
by name, it is one of the most wearing, irritating and 
trying of childhood disorders. 

The evaluation and treatment of children suffering 
from this disorder were the subjects of a recent two-day 
workshop arranged by the UVic School of Child Care 
and presented by Dr. Russell Barkley, Director of the 
Neuropsychology Department of the Medical College of 
Wisconsin and the Milwaukee Children's Hospital. 

Barkley, a psychologist, is recognized as one of the 
leading experts in North America on the subject both as 
a clinician and researcher. He treats more than 200 
children each year in his clinical practice and has deve¬ 
loped stringent guidelines for the assessment and diag¬ 
nosis of hyperactive children. 

He is also blunt and assured about the use of amphe¬ 
tamines to treat hyperactivity, one of the more contro¬ 
versial subjects in child care in the last decade. They are 
the most useful tool available, he says, but nobody 
should have any illusions about what they do for the 
child. 

“If it is an improvement in academic performance 
» you're looking for from amphetamine treatment, forget 
it. That’s not what the drugs do. Drugs are only helpful 
adjuncts to other forms of psycho-educational 
treatments." 

Non-pharmaceutical treatments can produce a 60 to 
70 per cent improvement in children with the disorder, 
says Barkley. 

The decision to use medication depends on the age of 
the child, the length of time the symptoms have been 
present and the prevalence of the behavior. To under¬ 
stand why this is so, it is important to understand what 
hyperactivity is and how the diagnosis of the disorder is 
achieved, says Barkley. 

“Hyperactivity is a developmental disorder of self 
control. Its most obvious symptom is the child’s non- 
compliance with adult rules. In other words, it's a con¬ 
duct problem in the classroom and the home." 

The causes of the disorder are not fully understood, 
but it appears to be a neurological disorder in the frontal 
lobes of the cortex where discriminatory centres that 
inhibit impulsive behavior are located, suggested Bark¬ 
ley. It is this area that amphetamines act upon in all 
individuals, and the major effect of the drug is an 
improved ability to concentrate, not the changes in mood 
that are often reported. 

“The use of amphetamines with children who are 
hyperactive is not really paradoxical, though it appears 
to be to those who associate amphetamines with a stimu¬ 
lation of activity. The major effect is an increased ability 
to concentrate and less tendency to act impulsively. This 
is why amphetamines were abused by long-distance 
drivers and individuals who needed to concentrate on 
paperwork or other problems over long periods of time. 
Dosage is also a factor. The dosage levels for hyperactive 
children are usually very low.” 

Because hyperactivity symptoms may mimic other 
disorders, Barkley Has developed very stringent guide¬ 
lines for a hyperactivity diagnosis. 

“The child must show a presence of problems involv¬ 
ing attention span and impulse control, and the problem 
must have developed *by the age of five. Usually there is 
an early onset that is recognizable by the age of two or 
three. The child’s problem must be pervasive. We iden¬ 
tify 16 separate areas and to be diagnosed as hyperac¬ 
tive, the child must have problems in at least 50 per cent 
of the areas. The child's intellect must be normal, and 



Barkley: “dietary treatments are a fad” 


other considerations such as deafness, blindness, psy¬ 
chomotor problems and other physical disabilities must 
not be present. These factors probably apply to about 
two or three per cent of children. Where they apply, the 
child is diagnosable as hyperactive." 

The treatment programs Barkley has developed 
include training parents in child management skills, 
and teachers in classroom management. He has also 
developed individual therapy programs for children. 

Where the use of drugs is indicated, Barkley suggests 
that Ritalin is the most commonly used amphetamine. 
When it is used, the change in behavior can be dramatic. 

“There is usually an improvement in concentration 
and attention span and improved compliance to adult 
commands. There is also decreased impulsiveness and 
decreased disruptiveness. Activity levels may decrease, 
depending on the setting," says Barkley. 

What the drug treatments do not do’is increase intelli¬ 
gence or academic achievement, and the long term prog¬ 
nosis for the child does not change. Drugs cannot teach a 
child more appropriate social conduct, and they in no 
way provide a permanent solution to the child’s 
problems. 

There are also side effects associated with amphetam¬ 
ine treatment. These include increased insomnia, which 
Barkley defines as an inability to fall asleep, rather than 
night-walking. More serious is potential weight loss and 
slowed growth because of decreased appetite, which 
requires careful monitoring. Other side-effects include 
irritability, headaches and abdominal pain. These usu¬ 
ally decrease or disappear in a short period of time. 

There is no risk of addiction and no greater likelihood 
of drug abuse or addiction for the child treated with 
amphetamines, adds Barkley. 

The prognosis for the hyperactive child is one that 
Barkley is moderately optimistic about. 

“The problems will continue. About 50 per cent of the 
children make the necessary adjustment. As adults, 
about 35 per cent will become alcoholics, and there will 
be two to three times the dropout rate at school compared 
to the general population. These children tend to have 
more physical problems as well, including allergies and 
upper respiratory infections." 

Barkley remains skeptical about some of the more 
faddish treatments for hyperactivity. 

“Coffee works. Its a stimulant. Its also a diuretic, 
which causes the child another type of problem. The 
caffeine in coffee is about one-twentieth as effective as 
other stimulant drugs such as Ritalin, which means the 
kid has to wander around with a huge thermos of coffee 
every day. Dietary treatments are a fad. Diet is not a 
cause of hyperactivity. At most it is an irritant." 

Barkley is consulting editor to the Journal of Pedi¬ 
atric Psychology and recently published Hyperactive 
Children: A Guide to the Clinician. 
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Led by UVic’s Debbie Scott, the Canadian 
senior women’s team placed fifth in the cross¬ 
country world championships March 28 in 
Madrid, Spain. This was the best showing ever 
for the women’s team which placed behind the 
Soviet Union, the United States, Italy and New 
Zealand. Scott finished eighth of 118 runners 
from 22 countries in the 4.4-kilometre event 
with a time of 14 minutes, 28 seconds. In March 
Scott won two Canadian university champion¬ 
ships in indoor track, in 1,500 and 3,000-metre 
races. 

Winners of the league championship, the UVic 
Vikettes added the Vancouver Island Women’s 
Field Hockey Association playoff title to their 
achievements April 4 with a 3-0 win over Spar¬ 
tans in the finals. Mary Cavin scored twice for 
the Vikettes while Elko Tabata scored the other 
goal. Vikette captain Bev Gait was awarded the 
Hilbert trophy as the outstanding player in the 
league. Kelly Rimmer and Nancy Charlton of 
UVic were co-winners of the Trelawney Shield, 
awarded for achievements by a junior player. 

nottats 

The McPherson Library’s hours of operation 
will be changed effective April 27 through to 
May 10. The McPherson will be open from 8:30 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Friday. On Wednesday the hours are 8:30 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. The McPherson will be closed Satur¬ 
day and Sunday. TheMacLaurin Building Cur¬ 
riculum Lab will operate on the same hours with 
the addition of Saturday service from 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m. The University Map collection will be 
open Monday to Friday from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. and will be closed Saturday and Sunday. 


The Knowledge Network of the West (KNOW) 
is developing a tariff formula for the use of its 
system based on the cost of satellite time and 
distribution centre operation costs. The tariff 
should be in place by mid-April and use of sys¬ 
tem time will be conditional on the implementa¬ 
tion of a cost-sharing agreement with the users. 
The network is seeking proposals for its inter¬ 
active instructional service for the period com¬ 
mencing Sept. 8, 1981 and will carry at least 14 
two-hour time slots for interactive television 
programs via the ANIK-B satellite. Applications 
will be received until April 30, 1981 and should 
be directed to Kathleen Forsythe at the Knowl¬ 
edge Network office at 2206 East Mall, Univer¬ 
sity of British Columbia. 


The offices of Housing and Conference Servi¬ 
ces are now located on the second floor of the 
Craigdarroch Building. All telephone locals 
remain the same. 


Effective May 11 to July 1, the McKinnon Cen¬ 
tre will be open Monday to Friday from 7:30 
a.m. to 9:30 p.m. The building will be open 
weekends from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. and on 
fiolidays from noon to 5:30 p.m. The pool is 
open for recreational swimming from 11:30 
a.m. to 1:30 p.m. and from 3:30 to 5:30 p.m. 
Evening swims are available Tuesday and 
Thursday. During weekends and holidays 
recreational swimming is available from 1 to 5 
p.m. 
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Thursday, April 23rd. 

Maltwood Gallery. Visual Arts 
Students II exhibit. Gallery hours 
are 10:00 a.m. to4:00 p.m. Monday 
to Friday and during evening 
events in the University Centre 
Auditorium. Continues until May 3 
McPherson Library Gallery. 
B.C.P.M. exhibit—Petroglyphs 
and Pictographs of British Colum¬ 
bia. Continues until April 30. 
McPherson Library. 

8:00 p.m. Victoria General Hospital half 
yearly meeting. UNIV Auditorium. 

Friday, April 24th. 

9:30 a.m. Faculty of Arts and Science meet¬ 
ing. BEGB 159. 

12:30 p.m. Faculty of Human and Social 
to Development meeting. CORN 145 
1:25 p.m. 


Saturday, April 25th. 

End of examinations for all facul¬ 
ties except Law. 

End of Winter Session. 

6:00 p.m. West Coast Savings annual gener¬ 
al meeting. UNIV Auditorium. 
Sunday, April 26th. 

8:00 p.m. Bethany Joy Society “Celebration 
81”. UNIV Auditorium. 

Monday, April 27th. 

8:00 p.m. Bethany Joy Society “Celebration 
81”. UNIV Auditorium. 

10:30 a.m. Oral Exam. A. Dionys De Leeuw, 
M.Sc. candidate in Biology, will 
defend his thesis entitled: “The 
Effects of Logging on Benthic 
Invertebrate Stream Drift and 
Trout Growth Rates in Two Small 
Vancouver Island Streams”. 
CUNN 0003. 


Wednesday, April 29th. 

10:00 a.m. Oral Exam. Grace V. Alexander, 
M.A. candidate in Anthropology, 
will defend her thesis entitled: “An 
Examination of the Works of 
Frank Gilbert Roe and His Inter¬ 
pretation of the Culture Contact 
Period on the Great Plains, 1850- 
1890”. CORN 216. 

Thursday, April 30th. 

9:30 a.m. Oral Exam. Michael J.C. Sullivan, 
M.A. candidate in Geography, will 
defend his thesis entitled: 
“Threats to the Independence of 
the Elderly Poor in Downtown 
Victoria, B.C.”. CORN 145. 

End of examinations fdr Faculty of 
Law. 

Friday, May 1st. 

Summer Studies courses begin. 


Monday, May 11th. 

Co-op Summer Studies classes 
begin. 

Wednesday, May 13th. 

10:00 a.m. Faculty of Graduate Studies meet¬ 
ing re convocation. CORN 108. 
Friday, May 15th. 

Last day of final practicum for 
Professional Years in Faculty of 
Education. 

12:30 p.m. Faculty of Human and Social Dev¬ 
elopment meeting re convocation. 
CORN 145. 

2:30 p.m. Faculty of Fine Arts meeting re 
convocation. MACL 169. 
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